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The earliest Hebrew traditions (Ex. itt 12-15E, vi 3P) claim that 
the Ineffable Name was unknown to the Patriarchs, since it seems 
obvious that the J narrative (Gen. iv 26) is secondary. The Biblical 
tradition is that YHWH was worshipped in Moses’ family before 
His Name was introduced to Israel (2, 3), and it is significant that 
out of the four earliest recorded theophoric names incorporating 
this element two are in Moses’ family, (Jocabed and Jonathan: Jud. 
xviii 30), the other two, Joash and Jotham, being in the family of 
Gideon to which kingly rule was first offered in Israel (Jud. viii 22). 
In spite of KitTew’s view (History of Israel, quoted by DuBaRLE (36)) 
that Jocabed is not incontestably a theophoric name the writer accepts 
BAvER’s argument (37) that in fact it is theophoric. Later on the two 
sons of Samuel the king-maker, Abihu and Joel, bore YHWH names. 
Numbers xiii 16 contains a significant statement—that Moses changed 
the name of Hosea to Jehoshua, making it into a YH theophoric 
name, and GINSBERG records a similar change in the name of Jo- 
seph (4). The names Jacob-el, Joseph-el occur as place names in 
Thotmes III’s lists of conquests (6), and it should be noted that this 
is the first example of an El-theophoric name being changed into a 
YH-theophoric one. GrinsBERG (4) also mentions that the Name of 
Israel’s God was not included in Pharaoah’s lists of the gods of 
subject peoples although those of Ammon, Moab, and Zidon were 
included, a tradition which implies that the Tetragrammaton was 
unknown during the Egyptian servitude. On the other hand Driver 
maintains that Yah was known to the Hebrews before their deliver- 
ance. There is no record of the Tetragrammaton in any early in- 
scription (7) other than that of Mesha, line 18, which, since it was 
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inscribed about 830 B.C., does not affect the traditional account in 
Exodus (8, 9). 


The Traditional Meaning 


The traditional meaning of YHWH is given in the account (Ex. 
iii 14) of the divine revelation to Moses as ‘“°ehyeh ’aSer *ehyeh”’. 
There are several difficulties to the general interpretation given to 
this tradition even if it be agreed that the form is verbal: a) it would 
require a verb in the first person singular Qal whereas the prefix in 
YHWH is third person and the pointing would probably indicate a 
hiphil; b) the root of the verb “‘to be”’ is hyh, and there is no evidence 
that it was ever hwh in Canaanite, although as THrERrRy has pointed 
out the verb, HWH usually rendered “to become’’, can have the 
meaning of “to be” in Gen. xxvii 29; Is. xvi 4 (34). However this 
etymology cannot be accepted as it would leave unexplained other 
phenomena associated with the sacred name. Nevertheless the exis- 
tence of this root when associated with the revelation of Exodus 
iii 14 by priestly scholars may have played some part in obscuring 
the true meaning of the sacred name. ROBERTSON SMITH (33, page 
387) believes that ?ehyeh ’aSer ’ehyeh does not afford a pattern which 
can be applied to the interpretation of the Tetragrammaton as YHWH 
by itself does not have the second phrase without which the clause 
is incomplete. But see Scur1LpD (10) for a full discussion of these points-- 
it is sometimes claimed that this type of interpretation (“I am the 
One who is’) is too abstract and philosophic for the band of ex- 
Slaves to appreciate; but this objection loses its force when one 
remembers that the revelation was made to Moses whose early 
upbringing had placed him in a different category to that of his 
followers. This explanation probably dates from Greek times when 
the author of the Book of Wisdom interpreted the Tetragrammaton 
as ““He who is” in an attempt to commend Hebrew thought to Greek 
thinking; it is in a more abstract category than the West Semitic 
proper name Ja-wi-El (Dossin) quoted by Kupper (30, page 8, note 3) 
which may mean “El exists”. If it were a verb one would expect 
the name of a deity to follow as in the Mari names Ya-hwu-malik, 
Ya-hw/u-dagan etc. where the names seem to mean “Malik lives’’, 
‘Dagan lives”, etc. As against this the name Jacob in the Bible seems 
to be purely verbal, but occurs as a place name in the form Yacob-el; 
there is no evidence for a YHWH-el anywhere (but compare Ugaritic 
VI AB: IV: 14 “The name of my son is Yaw-El”). In Isaac, El is 
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understood as the subject of the verb yshq (WIDENGREN 39, page 187). 

Some scholars have seen in the Name a cognate of the Ugaritic- 
Assyrian root hwy (to reveal or proclaim; hwt: speech, word, 11, p. 
138): a noun formed from this root is found in eighteen places in 
the Old Testament and GuILLAUME (12) believes it is a magical term; 
in any case, it would certainly form a suitable name for a God whose 
character is that He reveals Himself. Others suggest that it may be 
cognate with hwy, “‘to fall’, (cf. Sura 53:1), and refer either to 
event of the Tablets of Stone falling from heaven or to a fertility 
deity who causes rain to fall, or to a warrior-god who causes his 
foes to fall. Others think it may be an onomatopoeic word expressing 
the sound of thunder as the storm-god approaches, or a meaningless 
ejaculation produced under great emotional stress, etc. cf. DRIVER (31), 
TurR-SINAI (32), DuBARLE (36) and others. Thus Tur-Sinar thinks 
that the name had its origin in the roar of thunder ‘“wah-wah-wah” 
which is interpreted as the roar of the hosts of the Lord (cf. Jer. 
xxv 30-33). This however is surely more in character with Hadad 
the storm and fertility deity and once the great adversary of YHWH 
who later absorbed many of his characteristics (cf. KAPELRUD, 
Ba‘al in the Ras-Shamra Texts etc.). But this was long after the events 
on Sinai. As a matter of objective fact ‘“wah-wah-wah” does not 
represent the sound of thunder as closely as this theory would demand; 
it is closer to “‘rumph-rumph-rumph.” It should also perhaps be 
pointed out that if Yahweh Elohim means “the roar of the gods” 
then it is strange that there is no comparable secular noun in Hebrew 
cf. the onomatopoeic words Hadad and hédad “‘the cheer of a multi- 
tude’’. One would also expect a word ending in -éh (as the commonly 
accepted form Yahweh is said to do) to form its construct in -éh 
but the Massoretes show no knowledge of this: on the other hand a 
syllable whose vowel was long u would remain unchanged. Tur- 
SINAI maintains that a personal name such as YHWH became cannot 
be connected with a genitive attribute; but this phenomenon is found 
in certain non-Semitic languages. 

The attempts to explain the meaning of the name YHWH are 
innummerable. The reader is referred to MuRTONEN (40) for a more 
completed discussion than is here possible. 

The great and decisive argument against any of these views is the 
plain fact that the root of the word cannot be determined. We are 
not dealing with some remote prehistoric term but with a Sacred 
Name given to a literate people in historic times, and it is unthinkable 
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that the meaning, if any, should have been lost with some obscure 
root which must be sought in the cognate languages. It is much more 
likely that the meaning was plain to all until the tradition arose that 
the Name was too sacred to be pronounced by ordinary men or for 
some other reason fell out of use. 


The God of Your Fathers 


Since YHWH was not the name whereby God was known to the 
patriarchs (Ex. 111 12-15, vi 3) one is led to consider what that name 
may have been. 

It has been suggested (14) that since YHWH is described as coming 
from Seir in Jud. v 4; Deut. xxxiii 2; Is. xxi 11, he may be identical 
with Dusares, Lord (dhu) of Shera (? = Seir). There is insufficient 
evidence to show that YHWH was Lord of Seir ; even if this were 
established we would still not know the actual name of Dusares as 
distinct from his title. 

Ba‘al-Berith (13 p. 18) is another possibility in view of the Hebrews’ 
belief that they were pre-eminently the People of the Covenant. 
This deity was worshipped at Shechem and ALBRIGHT suggests that 
the name recalls some early Amorite confederacy. The people of 
Shechem called themselves “the sons of Hamor’’, and as the 18th 
century B.C. Mari-inscriptions show that the Amorites used the term 
“to kill an ass” as equivalent to “‘to make a covenant” there is some 
justification for this hypothesis; but of course such a covenant would 
have been made before the Israelites entered Canaan. Ba‘al-Berith is 
also an anonym but as Canaanite incantations from Arslan Tash show 
that contracts were made under the supervision of the god Hauron 
this may be the name of Ba‘al Berith. In any case, enough has been 
said to indicate that Ba‘al Berith cannot be YHWH. 

Other names for God include the Fear of Jacob, Yahweh of Hosts 
(but cf. 32), the God of your fathers (2) etc., all of them epithets rather 
than names. The most important of these is El Elyon —this term 
appears in two forms in Ugaritic—‘lyn (s i 3-11) and ‘ly (K II it 6, 
8-11), and resembles certain ancient South Arabian forms (15). The 
name is presumably of the highest antiquity as the Old Testament 
suggests. | 

W. F. Atpricut (13) states that the theory is untenable which 
claims that the name YHWH can be traced in Old Babylonian tablets 
from the Second Millenium in names of the type Iaum-ilum, Yawi- 
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ilum or Yakhwi-ilum. They belong to a common class of Amorite 
personal names, consisting of a god-name with a jussive form of a 
verb, meaning ““May the god do—’’; they are probably parallel to 
early Canaanite names such as Jacob-el and Joseph-el mentioned 
above. Nevertheless in spite of ALBRIGHT’s view one must give some 
attention to this form of the name since ALBRIGHT himself admits 
(page 64) that “we cannot be sure what the first consonant of the 
verb was and the translation of the verbal form is precarious to say 
the least’’. In other words ALBRIGHT cannot be sure that not one of 
the components is any form of the Sacred Name. 

It has been suggested that such forms as Ja(h)-wi-ila (which could 
be equivalent to the Biblical Joel), Ia(h)-ma-, represent the full form 
of the Tetragrammaton. This hypothesis fails to explain certain facts 
which must be explained by any theory which seeks to connect 
YHWH with an Akkadian form in which no final consonant is 
shown: 


1. The Old Testament tradition that Yahweh is a late form. 

2. The strong evidence that it has a long final vowel which rhymes 
with hi? (26) in the last syllable according to early tradition. 

3. The fact that the early Western forms were -yam, -yah, yo- etc. 

4. The existence of the consonantal final hé which is at least as old 
as the Moabite Stone. 


It is desirable however to keep in mind the possibility that in 
Babylonia in later times, during the Exile, the Tetragrammaton may 
have been rendered in cuneiform by the form Ia(h)-wi as this may 
explain the origin of the Greek-Samaritan tradition expressed by 
*TaBe etc. 

Since El was the head of the Ugaritic pantheon as well as a designa- 
tion for God in the Old Testament it is only to be expected that this 
term should be an element in many divine names during the second 
Millenium B.C. (cf. 3). One of these divine names is El Shaddai who 
was the God of the storm-flood, of the wind, of the rain and the 
weather cloud (32). He was perhaps a mountain-god, originally of 
Amorite origin; Sdh means a plain in Canaanite but a mountain in 
Sumerian (cf. 1 Kings xx 28). Aquila translates it by 6 txavég “The 
Almighty” cf. Ruth i21 LXX. The early names in Num. 1 5-13 
have Shaddai but not YHWH compounds; this is what we would 
expect if Ex. vi2, 3 P were historically reliable. It is possible that 
the name Shaddai is found amongst proper names at Mari—Sa-du- 
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um-la-bi, Sa-du-la-ba, Sa-du-um-la-ba (quoted by Kupper: 30. p. 
230, note 1) and this would fit in well with Hebrew tradition, for 
Mari lay on the Euphrates, between Ur and Harran, and was “until 
its destruction by Hammurabi an important trading city with ex- 
tensive dependent territories along the middle course of the Euphra- 
tes”? (GROLLENBERG, Atlas of the Bible, plate 3). Abraham probably 
passed along this route and possibly it was at Mari that El-Shaddai 
was revealed to him but there is no evidence that he came to know 
YHWH then; so possibly the Tetragrammaton was unknown at 
Mari—unless perhaps it is to be identified with the first part of the 
name Ia-wi-el: in this case Ja-wi-el > Ia-wi as Jacobel > Jacob, 
Josephel > Joseph. ExssFELpt also claims that the names Piliava, 
Padava, Igdaliava are evidence that the longer form Jahweh was in 
use; this does not necessarily follow since all that it need imply is that 
the form Jawa was in use, and this we know to have been the case. 
There is a better explanation for Ia-wi than identification with the 
Tetragrammation as we shall see later. The writer agrees with 
MURTONEN (page 62) who believes that Yau was known at Mari. 

In the absence of any weighty evidence against this ancient tradi- 
tion, (Ex. vi 2, 3 P) and in view of there being no reasonable case 
in favour of any other deity, it seems safe to accept this tradition 
unreservedly. 


Lhe Iheophoric Names 


Examination of the Biblical theophoric names composed partly 
of YH, YW, YHWH etc. reveals some important facts. YHWH is 
rarely found in names of persons or localities in its full form (e.g. 
Jehovah Jireh) and possibly in early 5th century Aramaic Papyri 
(27 text 1:2) which we shall consider later. It is significant that 
Hebrew names which correspond to Babylonian-Jewish names in 
-jama never have the form YHWH as a component (cf. E1ssFELDT 
35). The forms YW-, -YH are found in personal names which can 
be paired off thus showing there were two traditions in the formation 
of each theophoric name. 


YW YH 
Yoel Elijah 
Yoab Abyah 
Yohanan Hananiah 


Yoahaz Ahaziah 
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Yoah Ahiyah 
Yoash Maasiah 
Yozabad Zabadiah 
Yoad Ixx, 1 Chron. ix 10 and Ne vii 39 Jehoiada 
Yoazar Azariah 


Buchanan Gray shows by a series of tables (3) that the forms in 
YW are spread throughout the entire Biblical period whilst those in 
YH, particularly those ending in -yah, became commoner during 
the later period. The following table deals with the names which 
were mentioned in biblical literature whose sources were contem- 
porary with the persons whose names are quoted. 


YW -YH 
1. Early or pre-Davidic period 1-5 1 
2. Davidic period 4 6 
3. Earlier kings 8 18 
4. Later kings 4 ea 
5. Post-exilic period 1 42 


The tables dealing with persons mentioned in Chronicles show 
comparable results. Buchanan Gray points out that 157 names are 
compounded with the sacred name, in 29 the divine name is the first 
element, in 127 it is the last element, and in 1 it is the middle element. 

From this evidence one concludes that 


. the form YHWH was rarely used in proper names. 

. the form YH was rare at first and only became common as the 
influence of the priests became greater. 

3. the earlier form of this divine name was YW, a point of very 

great importance as will be shown later. 


NO 


It will be recalled that five of the six theophoric names mentioned 
neat the beginning of this article—Yocabed, Yohanan, Yoash, 
Yotham, Yoel and Abihu—belong to the YW-class whilst the sixth 
belongs to the -HW class. Moses seems to have been the first to intro- 
duce a YH name when he altered Hosea to Yehoshua. Driver’s 
evidence (31, p. 8) supports this view. He shows that in Israelite 
ostraca from Samaria (850-775 B.C.) the divine element is always 
yo at the beginning or end. So also the name Iau-bidi of Hamath 
(whose alternate name was Ilu-bidi) in Assyrian royal texts of the 
9th century B.C. has the determinative il placed in front of Yau on 
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two occasions (31). A similar YW- name from Hamath is mentioned 
in 2 Sam. vili 10. Other names in the Assyrian list end in -yati, -yau, 
-ya, or -au: most of these forms represent yo. DRIVER’s extra-Biblical 
evidence supports Buchanan Gray’s Biblical evidence; he points 
out that YW- was current in pre-prophetic, YHW- in Deuteronomic, 
both YW- and YHW- in Exilic times. Thus extra-Biblical evidence 
indicates that YW- and YH- occurred in the 9th and 7th centuries 
B.C.; YHW- and YHH- in the 7th and 5th centuries B.C. On some 
seals where brevity is desirable -YW is found instead of -YHW in 
the 5th and 4th centuries B.C. showing that their owners felt that 
there was no vital difference between the forms. On other seals, 
jars, tombs, ossuaries etc. -YHW forms go back to the 9th century 
B.C., a change to -YH starting about 500 B.C. (31); in Egyptian 
papyri -YHW began to give way to -YH about the 5th century B.C. 
and -YH became dominant with only two late occurrences of -YHW 
about 300 B.C. These are probably only survival forms, as -YW was 
in this late period. In view of what has been said these occurrences 
of -YHW about 300 B.C. should not be taken as evidence of the 
later development of the use of this form, even in Egypt. Similarly 
the occurrence of YHH in Papyrus 13 line 14 (27) dated 447 B.C. 
(cf. yhh’wr 1:2, 495 B.C.) are possibly survivals but are of little 
evidential value in dating the use of the Tetragrammaton since the 
full form YHWH existed in the Mesha inscription of about 830 B.C. 
where furthermore it was written by a non-Jew showing that the 
full form of the name was known outside Israel at this period. The 
development from -yahu>yah was probably prompted by the con- 
sideration that not only did -yah represent the Sacred Name but 
was also a hypocoristic ending. 

GorrEIN (16) points out that YH is found as an independent name 
25 times in the Old Testament. It is never found in “narrative and 
legislative and other prose texts but it is restricted to poems and 
prayers’. He refers to Ex. xv 2, 17, 16; Is. xii 2; Psalm cxviii 4, 14, 
to which could be added Is. xxvi 4; Psalm Ixviii 19 (very ancient) 
and many late Psalms (17, page 219b). 

Evidence adduced later will show that the adoption of -yah theo- 
phoric names was really a return, after the impetus of Yahu and 
YHWH had spent itself, to a very ancient form which was in use 
in Southern Palestine before the Exodus. It is most significant that 
the full element YHWH never (except as noted above) occurs in 
proper names: this is most suggestive in view of the importance 
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attached by Semites to names of good omen—if YHWH had been 
the original potent form of the sacred name it would in ancient times 
have been incorporated in the names of all persons for whom God’s 
help was sought and it must be remembered that personal names 
ate most conservative in preserving old forms (e.g. Penuel, Abijam 
etc.) 

It seems reasonable to conclude that YW and YH names are used 
to the exclusion of names incorporating the full YHWH, and that 
YW names are more ancient than the YH form; it would also seem that 
YH is in use at an early stage as the Name of God where a later 
writer would have written YHWH. 


Adon 


It is customary to regard the Tetragrammaton as a sacred name 
which pious Hebrews and Jews did not pronounce, susbstituting 
for it the common Semitic word meaning “lord”. To this end the 
Massoretes did not point YHWH with any vowels of its own but 
substituted the vowels of Adonai (=my Lord). Such a view, although 
held everywhere and for a very long time, has its weaknesses: 
a) If the name YHWH were too sacred to pronounce—so sacred 
that even the numerals 15, 16 were avoided because being YH, YW, 
they could be taken as abbreviations of YHWH, why was -yah used 
in theophoric names and, more seriously, why was Yah used in- 
depently, as noted above, as the Name of God?; b) why were the 
Jewish translators of the LXX not consistent in their replacement 
of YHWH by Adonai (= Kyrios)? Thus Kan te (18, p. 222) points out: 
“the Greek Bible text, so far as it was written by Jews for Jews 
did not translate the Divine name by Kyrios but the Tetragrammaton 
written with Hebrew or Greek letters was retained in such MSS. 
It was the Christians who replaced the Tetragrammaton by kyrios, 
when the Divine name written in Hebrew letters was not understood 
any more’. This may have been a deliberate return to an older 
tradition by Christians anxious to assert the priority of the basis of 
their religion to that of the “‘tradition of the elders”; c) When Jewish 
sctibes did transliterate YHWH they rendered it as *Ievm and similar 
forms which invite pronunciation. The Qumran LXX renders it 
by *Iaw, using maiuscule letters. This seems to imply that the word 
was pronounced; d) Theodoret said that the Samaritans pronounced 
the Name as ’Iae or as a reverential periphrasis, so there may have 
been a tendency in Samaria to treat the use of the Tetragrammaton 
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with great caution: the evidence for this is late, however (20. p. 178). 

The above facts may indicate that the substitution of Adonai for 
YHWH is not so much due at first to a wish to avoid pronouncing 
the Name as for some other reason. Later on the practise was rationa!- 
ized until the present view was reached. 

YHWH is usually accompanied in MT by some other divine 
designation; these are usually’elohim (in D), ?elohé Sabaoth (at times 
-elohé is replaced by YHWH, so that the phrase, instead of reading 
““Yahweh, God of Hosts” reads simply ““Yahweh of Hosts’), Adonai, 
and others. 

The phrase Yahweh Sabaoth has been said to be ungrammatical 
as it involves the use of a proper name in a construct state. If this 
be so then it is presumably not the original meaning in those passages 
where it occurs but has arisen through an unintelligent mechanical 
substitution of YHWH for the original construct. Was the original 
phrase ’adon sebaoth or ’adon ’elohé sebaoth or yam ’eloha sebaoth 
(the latter being erroneously changed into the construct ’elohé 
sebaoth through the dropping of the final mem when the original 
form of the name had been forgotten?) 

The Tetragrammaton occurs about 6823 times in MT (19, p. 369) 
its principle distribution being in J. D. and P. “E uses YHWH 
sparingly by the side of Elohim’’. It (YHWH) is ‘“‘the common divine 
name in pre-exilic writers, but in post exilic writers gradually falls 
into disuse and is supplanted by Elohim and Adonai. In Job it is 
used 31 times in prose parts, and x19 (a proverb); not elsewhere 
in the poem. Chr. apart from his sources prefers elohim and ha-elohim. 
Du. uses YHWH only in Chapter ix (7 times); Ec. not at all. In the 
Elohistic group of Psalms xli-Ixxxiii it is used 39 times”. SKINNER 
(21, p. 31 ff quotes ScHLécL: Expository Times, September 1909) 
who analysed the occurrences of YHWH in Genesis i1 to Exodus 
iii 12 and concluded that the Tetragrammaton did not occur ori- 
ginally in this passage. Thus in 118 cases MT had YHWH where 
other texts had elohim or YHWH—elohim, in 30 cases all texts 
read YHWH, in 59 cases where MT had ’elohim other texts have 
YHWH, and in 47 cases all have YHWH-’elohim; accordingly he 
concludes that in many passages YHWH is a secondary addition. 
Similarly Buchanan Gray in his commentary on the Book of Num- 
bers says, “Whenever (6) Ktotog appears in the LXX it deserves 
attention as a possible indication of the original text’. The Samaritan 
Pentateuch, the Peshitta, the Vulgate, and Aquila often use ’elohim 
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in place of YHWH (21). This practise can be very significant in the 
case of Aquila whose translation was made for Jews for whom the 
LXX, with its adaptability for Christian apologetics, was insufficiently 
literal. In Is. xxvi 4 YHWH is obviously a secondary insertion beside 
Yah. 

So far as I know statistics are not available showing the occurrence 
of YHWH in company with another divine designation throughout 
the rest of the Hebrew Bible, but the principle seems to be fairly 
clear—YHWH is not usually unaccompanied and where it has com- 
pany the Tetragrammaton is often a secondary insertion. It has been 
customary to regard the other forms as secondary, inserted to protect 
the divine Name, but it seems expedient now to enquire whether 
the other terms are not to be regarded as primary and YHWH an 
insertion for doctrinal or political reasons. 

This will lead us to enquire whether Adon really is a reverential 
periphrasis for YHWH or whether it is in fact earlier in time and 
preferable in use. The position we have established concerning 
YHWH is not what one would expect of a Sacred Name: 

a. It is not ancient. 

b. It is not pronounced but when it occurs in the MT there is usually 
another divine designation beside it which is pronounced. 

It may be meaningless, being derived from no known single root. 
d. It largely ceased to be used in later literature. 


o 


YW and YH 


The Ugaritic deity Yam (=the See) was a son of El, the supreme 
God of the Ugaritic pantheon. Yam was El’s champion when the 
latter was attacked by Ba’al the young intrusive fertility god: in 
other words, the picture was comparable to the Old Testament 
milieu in which El, whose name was variously described as Yahweh 
or Yah, was the God of the Hebrews and his religion was exposed 
to aggression by the Ba‘al cult. 

Yam seems to have had power over the sea and the rivers—one of 
his titles in Ugaritic is Chief River—similar to Yahweh’s power over 
the Red Sea and the River Jordan—compare many references to the 
primaeval struggle in Psalms and elsewhere (42) 

Yam’s name occurs in two forms in Ugaritic—Yam and Yaw 
(compare Murtronen 40, page 91 etc. where he suggests Yawi as 
an earlier form). 

The statements made about Yaw in the Ugaritic texts are most 
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significant. In III AB B 17, 33-4 he is called ““Adon of the gods” (24) 
El himself appointed Yam as lord and king (cf. the Biblical names 
Elimelek, Malkiah, Adoniyah, etc.) saying to him (VI AB IV 17) 
-at adn tp‘r “thou art named lord”. In III AB C 22 El says to Yam 
(tp)t nhr mlkt “Chief (judge) river thou art king’. El gave him 
the epithet mdd’il “the darling of El” and proclaimed him Lord. 
Thus Adon was an epithet of Yaw at a much earlier date than the 
Old Testament scholars have recognized. Its substitution for YHWH 
in the Bible may represent the revival of a very ancient tradition, 
cf. Ugar. VI AB IV 13-20: Line 13f reads: 

“And Lutpan (=El), kindly God, answered. 

“The name of my son is Yaw God” (compare Hebrew Yo-el). 

And he did proclaim the name of Yaw” (compare Hos. xii 6; 
Rx. xxiv 14). 

There are also other points of evidence that Yam was the original 
form of this name. In Biblical Hebrew alternate forms of certain 
names appear, for example Abijah (1 Sam. viti 2 etc.) and Abijam 
(1 Kings xiv 31 etc.); Ahijah (1 Sam. xiv 3 etc.) and Ahi?am (2 Sam. 
xxiii 33 etc.), Yemi’el (Genesis xlvi 10; Ex. vi 15) with which compare 
the more usual form Joel. Less certain references to a divine name 
Yam are its possible occurrences in names such as Bin-yamin (dis- 
counting the popular etymology), ’Ish-yamin (2 Sam. xx 1) and the 
puzzling text Gen. xxvi 24. To these must be added the statement 
“God came from Teman”’ (cf. the alternate form Ym’ KOEHLER: 19, 
page 1027) in the extremely ancient (41) poem Hab. ii 3, and Jer. 
xlviii 32 ; Is. lxii 8 and Theodoret’s statement (quoted by EERDMANs (26)) 
that the name Nethinim meant “the gift of God”’, and proper names 
such as Tel‘aim 1 Samuel xv 4. It is possible that the uniquely Hebrew 
word ’elohim which is usually regarded as a plural of ’eloha may 
really be "Eloha-yam “the God Yam” in some passages where it has 
been mistaken by the Massoretes for a plural. Accordingly DRIvER’s 
evidence (31, page 14) that (Y)ama and generally -(y)au-alone represent 
-YHW and -YH in the Babylonian documents of Murashu sons 
(464-404 B.C) should not be interpreted as the result of an inter- 
change of m and w but attributed rather to the fact that both -yam 
and -yah forms of the Name were in use in Palestine before the Exile. 
It is also clear that it can no longer be maintained that the form 
-yama affords evidence supporting the use of the pronunciation 
Yahweh at this or any earlier period. The form -yama nearly always 
has a short vowel in the second syllable (35) and it is unlikely that 
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this could represent a transliteration of Yahweh; it is safe to suppose 
that the form -yama in Babylonia represented -yam or -yah in Palestine 
KOEHLER (19, p. 383) gives the Akkadian form of yam “‘sea”’ as iame, 
but it would be unsafe to argue from this fact that the proper name 
showed the same phenomenon since the common nouns developed 
independently in both languages whereas the Name was probably 
brought by the Amorites into Babylonia. 

The antiquity of the form Yah can be shown however from many 
soutces. Thus KoEHLER (19, page 1041) quotes a name Tirya’, 
(1 Chron. iv 16) which at first sight does not appear to be a yah name 
but rather an occurrence of the hypocoristic ending -i’a: however 
this name seems to occur in cuneiform in the form Tirtjama, which 
would seem to indicate that it may be the earliest Yah-theophoric 
name yet discovered (but compare GRIMME’s view, quoted by Mur- 
TONEN: 40, page 51, that the Tetragram is found in the Sinaitic in- 
scriptions). Tirya is a Judahite name presumably with associations 
which may indicate that it was in existence in pre-Hebrew times. 
The fact that it is spelt -i’a and not - iah is not significant in view 
of the long 4 in the cuneiform rendering since it is thereby apparent 
that both ’aleph and hé are letters of prolongation. There were 
certainly Yah worshippers in Southern Canaan in pre-Hebraic times 
cf. Joshua xv 28 (7) and as already noted Driver believes that Yah 
was known to the Hebrews before their deliverence: also the Palestine 
list of Thutmosis II refers to Ba-ti-y-a “‘the house of Ya” (MURTONEN 
40, page 51). If the theory be accepted (cf. MOwINCKEL, Psal/men 
Studien) that some of the Psalms had their origin in pre-Hebraic times 
the occurrence of the form Yah in Psalms lxviii 5, 19; Ixxvii 12; lxxxix 
9;xciv 7; cxiti 5, 17; cl 6 and in the extremely ancient formula Halle- 
luliah is a further witness to its antiquity. It is also found in the 
formula for praising God in the Temple, a significant fact since 
religious conservatism would have ignored this form had it not been 
ancient; it is also found in the prayer of Hezekiah, Is. xxxviti 11 
(EERDMANS: 26 page, 19). 

The Ugaritic material may thus sustain the accuracy of the Greek 
account of Sanchuniaton’s statement that “levw was the name of one 
of the Phoenician gods, and further evidence of this may be found 
in the following non-Israelite YW-theophoric names: 

Joram, son of Toi of Hamath (2 Sam. viii 10) 

Aztiyau of Yau’di 

Yau-bi’di of Hamath 
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Other examples could be quoted from Ugaritic but the above are 
enough to show that Adon was an appellative of Yaw; more than 
thirty years before Ugarit was discovered Buchanan Gray had 
recognized (3, page 139) that Adon was an appelative of YHWH 
(Ex. xxiii 17; Psalms xcvii 5, cxiv 7) as was also Melek (Is. vi 5; 
Psalm v 3) and Ba‘al (Hos. ii 16; Is. liv 5, lxii 5; cf. Ba‘aliyah, 1 Chron. 
xii 5, a proper name meaning YHWH is Ba‘al). Gray lists certain 
names compounded with Adon: 


1. Two Canaanite kings: Adonibezek (Judges i 5) and Adonizedek 
(Joshua x 3 JE). 

2. Two Hebrews of the Davidic period: Adonijah (1 Kings i 8) and 
Adoram (Adoniram 2 Sam. xx 24). 

3. Two post-exilic families: Adoniyah (Nehemiah x 17) and Adoniram 
(Ezra ii 13). 

4. Persons in the time of Jehoshaphat: Adonijah and Tob Adonijah 
(2 Chron. xvii 8). 


The Phoenician name Aduniba‘al is attested in the Assyrian 
inscriptions; Gray believed that this form of name passed from the 
Phoenicians to their neighbours. 

The following sentence names with their meanings will help to 
indicate the various identifications of divine persons in Hebrew 
theophoric names. 


Minor Gods, eponyms of tribes etc. 
Sophoniah S phnis YH 


Asherel Asher is El 

Yadiel Yad is El 

Daniel God is judge (Dan-el in Ugaritic) 
Solomon Slm is Yah 

Important identification involving YH, HW, EL. 
Jehu YH is HW or YH is He 

Elihu El is HW or El is He 

Abihu The father is HW or the father is he 
Adonijah Adon is YH 

Ba‘aliyah Ba‘al is YH 


The foregoing statement seems sufficient to indicate that YH/YW 
was an independent divine name both in Ugaritic and in Hebrew. 

It is now necessary to indicate how the form YW established in 
Ugaritic, and the forms Yah, Yo are connected. 
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Before 1500 B.C. a change took place in Canaanite in which (aw) 
>(6). In Jerusalem “unaccented diphthongs were monophthongized 
as throughout Canaanite, but accented diphthongs remained” (22, 
p. 29). De Lacy O’LEary (23, p. 118 puts it well: 

awa, aya > 4 i.e. as wa, ya (cf. Assyrian), thus qawam > qam. 

But in noun forms this contraction presumably took place at an 
early date, so that resultant a has become 6, as tawab > t6b”. 

The results of this would be that Yaw, being unaccented in Hebrew 
theophoric names, would become Y6, as in Yo-el, Yo-hanan, Yo- 
kabed, etc. whilst the independent name Yaw, since it bore the accent, 
would not undergo this change in Ugaritic etc. 

Among Canaanite verbs those belonging to the class lamed/waw 
lost the waw which was replaced by hé as bearer for a long qamec; 
this is a development similar to what must have taken place when 
the form of the Divine Name was Yaw. If Driver’s description (31, 
p. 20) of what took place in Aramaic can also be applied to Canaani- 
te the origin of the form Yahu can be explained. Driver has pointed 
out that in Aramaic hé is used as a letter of prolongation before waw 
to prevent au being pronounced 6: he points out the name Abraham 
as an example of this prolongation. This mater lectionis was later 
mistakenly treated as a consonant so that YHW, which should 
represent Ya(h)w, became improperly Yahu or Yaho. The form 
YHW is found in the Lachish letters where the waw is probably 
vocalic. Similarly CowLey (Aramaic Papyri, p. xvitt; cf /RAS 1920, 
p. 175) says YHW “‘is not an abbreviation of the Tetragrammaton 
but an earlier form, and only another way of writing the earliest 
form YW......... the hé seems to be a mere vowel sign or perhaps 
a hamza’’. (Transliterations by the present writer). It may be of use 
to remark that comparison of Assyrian with Babylonian transcriptions 
show that hé came to be pronounced between the 8th and the 5th 
centuries B.C. But it will be shown later that there is a better explana- 
tion of the origin of Yahu. It would thus appear that in the Hebrew 
forms Yah, Yo we have both stages in this transformation preserved. 
But when the original form Yam was the basis of the development 
which Driver has described we can explain the origin of the forms 
Ta(h)-mi etc. in Amorite as recorded in the cuneiform transcriptions. 
There is however no evidence that this took place in Hebrew except 
in the proper HW name Ahi?am 2 Sam. xxili 23. 
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AW 


It is generally held that the elements Ho-, Hu-, -hu in theo- 
phoric names are abbreviations of the Tetragrammaton. They may 
however be merely the prefixes of certain tenses—e.g. hophal—in 
the perfect, which may not be impossible since some names—e.g. 
Jacob—are admittedly imperfect in tense. However if it be accepted 
they are abbreviations of the Name, they must come from a common 
ancestor, and it is hard to see how this ancestor could be YH; they 
are plainly related to the second syllable of Y-HWH. 

It is best to exclude the forms in -yahu from this discussion because 
it is often quite impossible to determine whether the -y- is a connective 
(in which case the name would be of the -hu class) or is part of the 
Name Yahu. Similarly we cannot admit names with the prefix Yeho— 
since it is not clear whether this is the original form of the name 
(thus putting them beside the -yahu class) or whether, as in Numbers 
xiii 8 and 16 the original Ho-, Hu-, type has been made to conform 
to the YH class by the addition of a prefix Ya-, Yo-, etc. It is however 
important to note that the passage affords clear evidence that in some 
names at least the Hu-, Ho-, forms preceded the Yah forms. 

Hu-, Ho-, and -hu are found in many theophoric names including 
the following: 

Hodwh (Kt.), Hodiah (Qre), the name of a Levitical family Nehe- 
miah vii 43; the later form of the name was used by a family of Levites 
in Nehemiah viii 7 etc. 

Je-hu’, probably contracted from Yhwhw = “God is he” (17, p. 
219b) cf. Manual of Discipline viii 13 Hw’h (=Hu is he?). 

Ho-mam the son of Seir the Horite Genesis xxxvi 22 cf. KOEHLER 
(19, p. 228b). 

Ho-ram a Canaanitish king ruling in Gezar (Joshua x 33) 

Ha-ram Judahite (cf. Sabaean proper names Hrm, and Hrmh) 

1 Chron. iv 8. 

Ho-shem one of David’s heroes 1 Chron. xi 34. 

It will be realized that the foregoing names are all early, some 
pre-dating the arrival of the Hebrews in Canaan (even the text from 
Chronicles refers to ancient times) or are connected with an ancient 
Levitical family or with a religious reformer whose name is very 
close to YHWH (possibly the final hé was retained in the Tetra- 
grammaton in order to avoid confusion with the later form). There 
is no name in this list which is of later origin than the time of David. 
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A similar phenomenon may be observed in considering the names 
which end in -hu and their earliest occurrences: -elihu’ (1 Sam., 
Job) ?abihu’ (Exod., Lev., Num.) éliyahu (1 Chron.) 7éliyahu (1 
Kings, 2 Kings) ?abiyahu (2 Chron.) ’eliyah (2 Kings and Ezra) 
-abiyah (1 Sam., 1 Kings, Chron.). The evidence is by no means 
conclusive but it seems to indicate that the forms ’elihu’ and ’abihw’ 
both with final aleph are older than the other forms, i.e. we shall 
have to look to -hu? rather than to -yahu for the older form. 

Scholars appear to have felt considerable difficulty in discovering 
how the prefix Ho- or the ending -hu can be derived from YHWH or 
Yahu. Similarly they find it hard to explain how -yahu in proper 
names can be derived from YHWH: it must be remembered that 
the traditional pronunciation Yo, Yeho etc. all indicate a long vowel 
of the -u class in the final syllable: there is no tradition of a final 
short e until Greek times (Ex. iti 14 does not really support the con- 
jectural vocalization Yahweh). The problem is settled satisfactorily 
by presuming that the forms Ho-, -hu are related to an original Hi’ 
as the above evidence seems to indicate. The final letter of hi 
has been dropped in the kethib of Jeremiah xxix 23 and in one 
place in the Aramaic of Zinjirli, (17, p. 214) so it does not appear 
to be indispensable at the end of proper names in Hebrew and Aram- 
aic. 

On the following passages Hii? seems to be used as a proper name 
as well as a personal pronoun; the Semitic mind appreciates this type 
of punning (compare Jer. i 11-14). The statement “I am Hu’”’ is 
made in the following passages: Deut. xxxii 39; Is. xli 4, xliti 10, 13, 
xlvi 4, xlviii 12; “Thou out Hi’” Ps. cii 28; Job iii 19 (?) and the 
phrase qodesh hi Ex. iii 5. The following passages are also possible 
examples: Numbers xxi 26; Deut. i 17; Gen. xli 25 could be possibly 
translated ““Hu’ has shown to Pharaoh that which ha-elohim will do”’ 
and Jer. v 12 may be of some significance “they have denied YHWH 
saying 16-hi’”’. Much more convincing than the above are the follow- 
ing cases of parallelism: 


Exodus xxxiv 14 ki YHWH gn’ s’mw 
el qn’? hi? 
Here YHWH // el and Smw // hiv” 
Jer. x 10 wYHWH ’elohim ’mt 
Hw’~elohim hayyim 
Here YHWH // hiv 
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Jer. xxv 33 whyw hlly YHWH 
bywm ha-ht’ 
Here YHWH // hi 
LXX “and the woundings shall be by the Lord 
in the day of the Lord” 

Jer. xxv 31 ki rib LYHWH b’gwym 
naspt hi’ ’kol bésr 
Here hi? // YHWH 

Deut. xxxii 6 hIYHWH tgmlw-z2’th ‘m nbl wlo? hkm 
h-lw?-hi? ?abyk qnk hi Sk wyknnk 
Do ye requite this to the Lord, oh foolish and 
unwise people. 
Is not he (=hi’) thy father that created (cf. Gen. 
xiv 19, 22) thee, he (=hii’) that made thee and 
established thee? 
Here YHWH // hi? 

So the Septuagint translators were prepared to translate hii’ as 
a synonym of YHWH;; it is significant that they omitted the definite 
atticle as if before a proper name. Perhaps the definite article did 
not appear in the Hebrew text they had before them. 

Jeremiah xxix 23 consonantal text hawwyddé‘a 
qre hayyddé‘a 
The consonantal text here could read Hu’ yddé‘a 
since the weak letter ’aleph does elide in various 
words cf. BDB (17), KoEHLER (19). 

The last two cases quoted may indicate pious attempts to suppress 
the use of Ht’ as a Divine Name. 

Is. vii 14 seems to prove fairly conclusively that Hi’ was regarded 
as a form of the Sacred Name (cf. GEesENrus-KAUTZSCH-COWLEY, 
Flebrew Grammar, § 135 al). 

It is significant that a similar use of the third person singular mas- 
culine personal pronoun with reference to a deity is found in the 
Old Babylonian Name YauSu which is equivalent (MuRTONEN: 40, 
page 54) to that of the king of Israel Yéhd? (dissimilated from Y6hii’) 
and the Mari names Su-Dagon, Su-hu-ut-ki, Akkadian ma-nu-ki-8u 
(13) etc. There is a comparable use in the following passages of the 
Manuel of Discipline (28; MrLLAr-Burrows translation 29): 

3:17 (twice) and He provides for them 
and He created man 
3:25 He created the spirits of light and of darkness. 
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4:25 He knows the performance of their works for all periods 
of eternity. 
8:13 To prepare the way of Hwh. 
10:18 And He will repay to man his recompense. 

Most of the above passages contain the personal pronoun without 
any probable alternative meaning but 8: 13 is particularly interesting 
in that here alone in the Qumran material is the pronoun (?) found 
as a direct substitution for YHWH in the original Is. xliii 3 from 
which the quotation is taken. This passage indicates that in the first 
century B.C. the pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton was thought 
to resemble that of the personal pronoun. KUHN says referring to 
W. H. Brownize B.A.S.0.R. Supplementary Studies Nr. 10-12. 
“Brownlee u.a. vermuten, dass das Wort Ersatz fiir das Tetragramm 
ist’’. But it must be remembered that the Qumran community claimed 
to be conservatives who were preserving the old true ways that 
Israel had forsaken. Their preservation of this form of the Sacred 
Tetragrammaton would be quite in keeping with this objective. 

Thus the form seems to be identical with the personal pronoun 
hi’ (17, p. 219b), and it is worth while to consider the development 
of this particular form. Harris (22, p. 53) gives this table: 

28. favouring of (hiwa)—over himwatu 

Hebrew-hw’ (hi) < (hu’a) “‘he”’; (héma) < (himat) < (himati) “they” 

Moabite—h’ 

Ugaritic of 15th Century—hwt (huwatu) “‘he’’. 

He remarks “there is no proof that Phoenician and Hebrew had 
originally had the form with deictic (-t), but the fact that these forms 
were regular in Ugaritic and the existence of the deictic (-t) form 
in the plural pronoun, makes it probable that most of Canaanite had 
the (-tu) form of the singular pronouns”’. 

On page 71 he says, under the heading. 


48. Disuse of forms with deictic (-t) 


“The forms in (-t) had probably ceased to be common in Hebrew 
before the writing down of the classical texts of the Judean kingdom 
and before the prophetic writings”. Driver (11, p. 137b) lists both hw 
and hwt as the Ugaritic personal pronoun, third person singular 
masculine, the hw form being nominative and the hwt, from accusative 
and oblique. He compares hwt with Sabaean masculine hwt, feminine 
hyt. Similarly in Ugaritic hy is nominative third person feminine 
singular and hyt is accusative and oblique. 
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Thus it would appear that at some time after the 15th Century B.C. 
Hebrew pronouns of the type hwt lost the final -t and after a process 
of development became hi’. There is an interesting form surviving 
in the Qumran documents which in spite of its late date may represent 
an intermediate form in this development. Here the pronoun is 
spelt HW?H in 26 out of the 95 occurrences listed by KuHN (25). 
This spelling would suggest that during the first century B.C. the 
pronoun was pronounced hiiw4 as in classical Arabic. This form 
must be an early survival, dating from the loss of final -t, for the 
process of replacement of -4t by -4 is well established in Hebrew 
nouns (22, p. 67), the -4 in Hebrew feminine singulars carrying hé as 
bearer. Similarly (11, p. 57-8) (-at) and (-at) were replaced by (-4) car- 
rying, in Hebrew, hé as a bearer for the 4, in the third feminine 
singular suffix of perfect verb stems. 

At Qumran this stage has not quite been reached; there the practice 
is to represent long a by ’aleph; hence the final hé must be still con- 
sonantal. 

The personal pronoun is also used to refer to God in late Hebrew 
and Islamic mystical literature. 

It is sometimes claimed that the various Greek transliterations 
afford support for the pronunciation Yahweh in early times. It should 
first be emphasized that the Greek forms are of evidential value only 
for the Greek period even when they claim to represent a much older 
tradition because it is always possible that this older tradition has 
been harmonized with current practice in the course of transliteration 
or copying; it is also possible that modern scholars have misinter- 
preted the Greek evidence. It has been shown that -jawa/i, -jama/i, 
are forms which existed in Akkadian and possibly Ugaritic and He- 
brew although the case endings were not preserved in the Old 
Testament. The Greek forms *IaBe *laBat Ian lave probably represent 
an attempt to reproduce this form—it must be noticed that none 
of the bi-syllabic forms end in -G and so they cannot represent the 
form -yahii. As stated earlier they could also represent a transliteration 
of the Akkadian forms Ja(h)-wi-ila etc. but, as indicated earlier in this 
article this fact cannot be used as evidence for the early use of the 
pronunciation Yahweh. They can also represent the pronunciation of 
YHWH with the vowels of ha-shem or ashim(a) although Iam not aware 
that this was ever done. Similarly it is generally held that the spelling 
Jehovah occurred first about 1100 A.D. (KOEHLER: 19, page 369) but 
the Greek forms *Iaove "Iaova: etc. may represent the pronunciation 
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of YHWH with the vowels of *d4don’ai at a much earlier date. 

In fact some Greek evidence seems to support the view already 
established on Semitic evidence that the original form of the name 
may have been Yau or Yah. Thus Eusebius (Preparatio Evangelica 
1:9 quoted by Lancpon, Semitic Mythology, page 44) says a God 
Yeud was wotshipped at Gebal about 1000 B.C., and Clement of 
Alexandria (quoted by THrerry 34) quotes the form Yao. The Greek 
form Aia (Theodoret) may owe something to ’ehyeh (Ex. iti 14) 
but EERDMANS (26) quoting Epiphanius thinks it is some evidence 
for Yao: the present writer prefers to identify it with Yah. Samaritan 
evidence may indicate that two pronunciations Yahweh and Yahu 
existed, but the possibility that the bitter enemies of the Jews used 
the form Yahweh is no evidence that the Hebrews did likewise. 
JEROME (in a Commentary of Psalm viii quoted by THtERRy 34) the only 
church father except Origin who painstakingly sought to determine 
the original form of the Hebrew text, supported the form Yahu. 

EIssFELDT (35) advances the form YHBYH of the 7th century 
A.D. to support a thesis that, since it came from the area (Nippur) 
where the -jama -jawa forms were formerly found it is a fair indication 
that these names represented an early transliteration of the pronun- 
ciation Yahweh into Akkadian: it seems much more likely that tradi- 
tion would not remain constant over a troubled period exceeding a 
thousand years and that the late form YHBYH may represent a 
transliteration back into Hebrew of the Greek which was in itself 
perhaps a transliteration from the Akkadian -iawa/i tradition which 
is derived from Amorite Yaw. It is more likely to be a mystical 
speculation on the name Yah (cf. Franx, La Kabbale; ABELSON, 
Jenish Mysticism; ExRDMANS 34) possibly representing a borrowing 
of the Johannine concept “God is love’. It could also mean “let 
God give a blessing”. But its evidential value for an early use of the 
pronunciation Yahweh is nil. 

The evidence adduced indicates that the second syllable of YHWH 
probably represents an early stage in the development of the personal 
pronoun, probably currently in use when the great events at Mount 
Sinai took place and which with true religious conservatism was 
“frozen” at this stage. If YHWH does closely resemble the personal 
pronoun in pronunciation it is easy to understand why the pronoun 
and the Sacred Name seem at times to have been substituted for 
each other. Of course it is possible that Hi” may represent some name 
taken over from the Midianites or Qenites and misunderstood; it 
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may be the closest approach the Hebrew could make to dhu as in 
Dhushera. 


The work of Moses 


The course of events which led the Hebrews to worship YHWH 
seems clear. The slaves in Egypt had presumably worshipped as 
their chief deity El who in the hypostasis of El Shaddai had been 
the God of the fathers in Canaan, and possible Yah also; perhaps the 
two had been identified before the original Hebrews had left Canaan 
cf. Ugaritic VI AB IV 14 “The Name of my son is Yaw-el”. Possibly 
at an early date Canaanite legend (cf. Psalm xciii) had represented 
F] as triumphing over the sea-god Yam—a victory attributed to 
Ba’al in Ugaritic (11) after the penetration of Ugarit and the usurpa- 
tion of many of the attributes of El by Ba‘al. In that case the place 
names in Joshua xv Kabzeel ‘“‘the Congregation of El” (v. 21) and 
Bizzoth—Yah ‘“‘the despising of Yah” (v. 28) preserve a memory of 
this early contest between El and Yah. Moses was living with the 
Midianites when he encountered this deity Yah and on his return 
to Egypt introduced this God to his fellow Hebrews as a potential 
deliverer. On leaving the land of bondage he led his people to the 
place where Yah had been revealed to him and deliberately both 
he and Aaron, took second place while Jethro priest of Midian 
sacrificed—an important point because as I have shown elsewhere (38) 
it reveals that Moses considered Jethro more experienced in the 
service of Yah than he himself was. 

Such a combination of the names of two Gods—if indeed they 
be two separate Gods—is not unknown. Thus BaETHGEn, Bertrdge 
254 (3) speaks of ,,G6tteramalgamation” whereby two originally 
distinct deities were worshipped as one, and quotes as examples 
Ba‘al Zaphon and Ba‘al Gad, Ugaritic Ktr-w-Hss. It is probably 
not correct to include in this category such deities as >El Shaddai, 
Dan-’el, Tor-’el, etc. as they should be perhaps considered local 
manifestations of El the head of a Ugaritic pantheon. About 1300 
B.C. Resheph was identified as Shulman to become a composite deity 
Reshap-Shalmon (13, p. 79). 

The answer to Moses query regarding the actual identity of God 
had been unsatisfactory; the Deliverer was vague about the actual 
form of his name since to reveal it to Moses would in contemporary 
thinking have put God in the power of man (cf. Gen. xxxii 30). 
his vague reply expressed the incomprehensibility of God but partly 
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revealed his nature. There was only one final conclusion possible; 
the evasive reply ’eheyh evoked memories of Yah and Moses con- 
cluded yahu “‘yah is he’’. 

It is fascinating to imagine the dramatic scene when the prophet 
returned to the anxious assembled Israelites and proclaimed the 
identity of the God who had brought them out of the land of Egypt 
“he is Yah—Yah-ht”’. 

Yah they knew and the identification was at once accepted by 
those to whom Yah’s power over the sea had so recently been re- 
vealed. They hailed him “‘Yah-hu’! Yah-hu’!”’ 

The traditional meaning of the name is thus upheld. YHWH means 
“T am (YH) what I am (Hi’)”’—the sort of mysterious statement 
which often characterizes orcales, but which is seen to be apt when 
once it has been explained. This proclamation of a definite God, 
known to their ancestors, as a deliverer probably represented an 
attempt by Moses to consolidate the Hebrew confederacy. 

It would seem then that this synthetic name continued to be used 
amongst the Hebrew priests and Levites and probably other members 
of the community’s leaders but never displaced the older terms 
amongst the common people who continued to refer to their God 
as Adon Elohim, Yah, and Hi’. The Hebrew scribes probably intro- 
duced YHWH into the Old Testament text beside the existing divine 
names during the great literary activity of the 7th century B.C. and 
the Exile. Sometimes the older names were omitted or altered to 
conform with the new practice, following the example of Moses. 
Jewish legend has preserved a memory that the texts have been 
tampered with (4, vol. 1B: page 257), for they record that Ahaziah 
“chad the Name of God expunged from every passage in which it 
occurred in the Holy Scriptures and the names of idols inserted in 
its place’. Further Manasseh, the greatness of whose scholarship is 
almost proverbial, is said, like Jehoiakim, to have obliterated the 
name of God from the Scriptures. One wonders to what extent his 
reputation for wickedness may be due to his opposition to the priests 
and what the nature of the “obliteration” of the Name of God 
really was. 

But the word was inconvenient and unfamiliar to the ordinary 
people and as time passed it gradually dropped out of general use. 
It should be repeated that there is no conclusive early evidence that 
the name was ever pronounced Yahweh but there is plenty of early 
evidence for Hi’, Yah, Yo-, Yau-, -yah and perhaps -yo. Yahu is 
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only found combined with other elements in proper names in the 
Old Testament but does occur separately elsewhere (e.g. in Elephan- 
tine) thus indicating that YHWH is the form of the name which 
religious tradition has specially preserved. YHWH is however found 
in the Moabite Stone in a religious context—the Moabite scribe 
probably chose this “‘official’”’ form of the name in a deliberate attempt 
to humiliate its Bearer still further. To prevent this type of profana- 
tion as far as possible the priests probably encouraged the people 
to abandon the true pronunciation of the Name and to read Adonai 
for it; and probably the people were glad to avoid this mysterious 
name and to read Adonai when they came to it in the biblical text. 
Even in writing the older names gradually re-asserted themselves 
as we have seen and the Tetragrammaton began to fall into disuse. 
Nevertheless YHWH still retained its sacred character probably 
because its origin had accompanied the great event of the giving of 
the law. 

When the Septuagint was translated no attempt was made to 
translate YHWH but the Christians who felt no longer bound by 
the tradition of the fathers did not hesitate to replace it by “kyrios’’, 
the equivalent of ’adon—a thing they would not have dared to do 
had the name appeared as sacred to them as it did to the Massoretes 
some seven centuries later. I would venture to suggest that the 
Christian rejection of the transliteration YHWH—and also of the 
untransliterated Hebrew letters—in the Septuagint was one of the 
chief factors which sanctified it among the Jews. 
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